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state, so as to merit the creative sanction of progressive 
organic realization ; a sanction without which ideal thought 
of whatever kind vanishes as idle dream into traceless 
vacancy. 

Edmund Montgomery. 
Hempstead, Texas. 



SOME OF THE LEADING IDEAS OF COMTE'S 
POSITIVISM.* 

I. If we try to form the idea of a divine Society or commu- 
nity of men — and by a divine Society I mean one that is 
perfect — we may, without incurring the reproach of manufac- 
turing a Utopia, say this much of it. It must have a perfect 
Harmony or unity of all its members, and a perfect variety ; 
and the more intense and thorough the harmony is, the more 
so must the variety be. A perfect Society would have an 
intense oneness, but this oneness would hold amid an infinite 
variety of character and experience on the part of its indi- 
vidual members. In musical art, when instruments of many 
kinds sound different notes, we may have a symphony which 
is one of the most magnificent expressions of superpersonal 
feeling that humanity knows : such would be the harmony of 
a perfect Society, and such is the dream of the world. 

Looking round on the world as it is, what do we seem to 
see ? We seem to see only a chaos of conflicting elements, — 
individual men and classes of men. Our communities are 
battle-grounds; interests and experiences clash together; 
each one seems able to benefit itself only at the expense of 
others. Popular agitators industriously instil this idea into 
the public mind, and a multitude of causes, practical and 
theoretical, work together to make it survive. Hence we find 
that the problem of determining the right course in legislation 
and social action is continually being made to take this form : 
to balance against one another certain interests which are 

* Lecture delivered before the London Ethical Society. 
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supposed to be conflicting, and to do justice to both in their in- 
evitable opposition. In private life it is generally the " inter- 
ests" or " rights" of two or more individuals ; in political life, 
of different classes. That this is really the essence of every 
practical problem of social life is implicitly asserted by 
thinkers of high authority ; for instance, by Mr. Spencer, in 
his work on " Justice," and in the concluding chapters of his 
" Data of Ethics," and by Professor Sidgwick, in the con- 
cluding chapters of his " Methods of Ethics." I shall not try 
to define the theory of Society which is implied ; we can dis- 
tinguish it by its result, — it is the theory which results in 
every practical problem being regarded as one of compromise 
between the conflicting interests or rights of different mem- 
bers of Society. 

Those who say this have not said the last word. Looking 
more intently at human society as it is, we see that all who 
constitute it seem to have one common root, in spite of all 
their conflict and strife. Their essential being is the same,, 
their destiny is the same, as is their origin, and what consti- 
tutes goodness in the one constitutes goodness in the other. 
These simple matters of fact have suggested another view of 
Society, — a view which the modem world has been learning 
chiefly from Auguste Comte and from his contemporary 
Hegel. This theory has been most effectively set forth by 
one of Comte's keenest critics, Dr. James Martineau, who 
adopts it as his own.* 

" The process of social evolution so implicates together the individual agent 
and his fellovps that we can scarce divide the causal factors into individual and 
social, inner and outer. Bodily, no doubt, each man stands there by himself, 
while his family are grouped separately around him; but spiritually he is not 
himself without them, and the major part of his individuality is relative to them, 
as theirs is relative to him. He has no self which is not reflected in them and 
of which they are not reflections ; and this reveals itself by a kind of moral 
amputation, if death should snatch them away and put his selfhood to the test of 
loneliness. It is the same with the larger groups which enclose him in their 
sympathetic embrace. His country, with its history and its institutions, and all 

* See " Types of Ethical Theory," volume ii.. Hedonism with Svolution,, 
§ 7. At the close of the above quotation I have introduced a few phrases, 
but without in any way changing the author's meaning. 
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that these imply, is not external to himself: its life-blood covirses through his 
veins, inseparably mingled with his own. The social union is most inadequately 
represented as a compact or tacit bargain, subsisting among separate units, 
agreeing to combine for specific purposes and for limited times, and then dis- 
banding again to their several isolations. It is no such forensic abstraction, 
devised as a cement for mechanically conceived components; but a concrete 
though spiritual form of life, penetrating and partly constituting all persons 
belonging to it. . . . What we call a conflict between a private and a public 
interest, and treat as a dissension between a man's inner self and an outward 
society, is not really a wrestling-match between two independent organisms or 
personalities, unless it comes to physical rebellion and war. The inner man is 
himself the scene of the living strife ; the public interest that pleads with him is 
his interest, too; the society that withstands him is his society; it is no foreign 
and intrusive power that confronts and stops his calculating prudence, or the 
madness of his pleasure or his passion, but his own share of an altruistic reason 
and love that live and throb in other hearts and minds as well." 



Because men are thus " members of one body," — ^because 
their intelligences, interests, rights, duties, and desires are 
thus bound up together, — it is superficial and misleading to 
regard any problem of life as simply one of compromise be- 
tween mutually opposing forces. The conflict when truly 
estimated is not between my interest or what is good for me 
and yours ; it is between different elements or aspects of our 
common good. Our common good must surely include and 
embrace three things: the growth of intelligence and the 
realization of scientific knowledge ; the growth of our capacity 
to appreciate and create the beautiful ; and the growth of our 
capacity to perform those more directly social duties which 
we generally distinguish as practical. A complete idea of our 
highest good seems to demand that these three shall be har- 
monious and at one. The conditions of modern civilization 
in its present state are continually making them stand in 
absolute opposition to one another. 

In stating this view of the nature of Society, and drawing 
these conclusions from it, I have gone beyond the doctrine of 
Comte, and corrected certain defects which it seems to present. 
Comte insists truly that the social union is a concrete spiritual 
life penetrating its members ; but when we ask, What is the 
bond of this union ? through what sides of our nature does 
this life live and realize itself? he seems to say it is va. feeling 
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only ; it is an affair of the " heart" alone. Man's life is divided 
between two sets of " innate" impulses, — the egoistic and the 
altruistic, — which are capable of acting independently of each 
other and of the intelligence. Originally the selfish feelings 
were by far the stronger ; but the influence of circumstances 
and social experiences have partially suppressed them and 
allowed more freedom of growth to the unselfish springs. 
The ideal of the future is consummated when the latter are 
supreme and the former annihilated. The only use of the 
intelligence is to find a means to the satisfaction of one or the 
other of these two classes of feelings. The result of Comte's 
view — as Dr. Edward Caird has shown — is, that " the intel- 
lectual life by itself is regarded as an unsocial, even a selfish 
existence ; for as reason is guided by no definite objective aim 
derived from itself, it must find its real motive in the satisfac- 
tion of personal vanity and selfishness, whenever it is not 
subjected to the yoke of the altruistic affections." * To say 
that the social side of our nature lies only in feeling, is plainly 
a one-sided view. We can set over against it an opposite 
one-sidedness : that the social side of our nature is found only 
in intelligence, — that everything which binds us to our fellow- 
men, all social sympathy and insight, is the product of intelli- 
gence alone, while feeling is peculiar to the individual and i^ 
a principle of separation and isolation. I do not say that this 
second view has ever been really held; but many thinkers 
have spoken and written, as if they held it. How are we to 
judge between these two extremes ? This brings us to con- 
sider one of the most important tests of truth that is open to 
us, and one which at the present day we need to apply in 
every direction. For it is constantly happening in the history 
of human thought that on every problem of importance two 
extreme conclusions are formed and maintained in opposition 
to one another. This is especially the case in questions of 
political and social ethics, and of philosophy. 

Aristotle teaches us that in every such case what is required 



* A crude expression of a similar view seems to form one of the main conten- 
tions of Kidd's " Social Evolution." 
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is TO dtopl^eiv the rational discrimination which enables us to 
find a middle way between the two extremes. I hasten to 
add an explanation, lest this should seem the merest barren 
commonplace. There are two ways of finding a mean be- 
tween two extremes. One of them is simply to take what 
the two extreme views have in common, and throw away all 
their differences. As a general rule, the differences are so 
extensive — as between the extreme form of State-socialism 
and the extreme form of Individualism — that the only " mean" 
which we can get between them by this way amounts to 
nothing at all : we have only a barren " suspense of judg- 
ment." This is sometimes treated as if it were the special mark 
of profound thought and of a mind free from prejudice. I 
fear that in many cases it is only the mark of intellectual in- 
dolence or cowardice. But there is another method of find- 
ing a middle way, — a middle way which does not contain 
less than either of the extremes, but more than either. This 
was the " mean" that Aristotle had in view ; and to reach it, 
it is essential that we should be reasonable or rational. This 
does not mean that we should always be arguing, — endeavor- 
ing to pass from premises to conclusions by discursive argu- 
ment ; the most reasonable portion of the community does 
not consist of the people who are constantly engaged in 
reasoning. It is the best result of a genuine education — a 
genuine training of the mind — so to widen the mind on all its 
sides that it is capable of this kind of rational discrimination. 
It takes the whole nature of man — not merely the analytical 
understanding — to find the true mean between the extremes. 
To do this we must rise above them both, find the truth that 
there is in each, and include it in a higher truth. It is never 
easy to do this ; but whenever we can do it with two opposing 
doctrines or beliefs, we may be sure we have gone beyond 
them both to a deeper truth. The value of their conflict and 
their opposition is just to suggest the need for the deeper 
truth, and sometimes also to suggest the way to reach it. 

The case I was speaking of, before this digression, is a com- 
paratively simple one. We found two opposite assertions: 
that the only social bond between men is one of feeling, while 
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reason is a principle of selfishness and isolation ; and the ex- 
act opposite of this, where the words " reason" and " feeling" 
have changed places. The middle way is to regard the 
" social impulse" as a mark of our whole nature on every 
side of it : a tendency uprising from the very roots of our 
being and expressing itself in every direction of mental 
activity. Our intelligence is not a mere calculating machine, 
for calculating means to ends outside itself; it has a structure 
and laws of its own, as a living organism has. Reason is 
social, inasmuch as my reason cannot work unless it works 
together with the reason of my fellow-men, for its structure 
and its laws are identical in all of us. In this way reason 
carries me beyond myself and unites my life with other lives. 
On the other hand, along with the unity there must be the 
difference ; in order that reason may go to work in knowledge 
there must be different personalities to work it out; my 
reason is my own, your reason is your own, though in all it 
has a common root. Just in the same sense, feeling is social. 
Each man's emotions and feelings are his own, and yet in 
them he is carried beyond himself, and cannot rest unless in 
reason and feeling alike his life is in harmony with other 
lives. We are in fact in the service of an Ideal of Personality, 
a supreme good, which appeals alike to all sides of our 
nature, and requires the united activities of many different 
personalities, — the unity and the difference being equally 
necessary. 

This brings us to consider another defect in Comte's view. 
He regards the egoistic and altruistic desires as two distinct 
impulses of our nature, — distinct in such a way that the 
selfish impulses may entirely disappear in the course of social 
progress, and the unselfish tendencies be left in their purity. 
This seems a noble and lofty conception, but in reality it rests 
on confusion and is contradicted by experience. Taken quite 
seriously, what does it mean ? That in a perfect society any 
individual man, when considering his duty, would think of 
himself as on the one side, and the community of his fellow- 
men as on the other ; and that he would regard himself as 
worth nothing except as their tool or organ, as working 
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wholly for them, as using himself up in their service. The 
same idea is involved in Comte's dictum, "the individual 
is an abstraction, nothing is real but Humanity." The in- 
dividual is nothing, and therefore he ought to regard himself 
as worth nothing except as a tool in the service of others. 
In such a state of things social life would be impossible, for 
each man's object in hfe would contradict that of every other 
man. The truth is, that in making an absolute separation 
between the selfish and unselfish impulses of our nature 
Comte is partly denying what he is most anxious to affirm, — 
the unity of Society. By " making an absolute separation," I 
mean regarding the one as capable of existing without the 
other, and the conflict between them as capable of solution 
only by denying one of them. Of course I am not saying 
that there is no difference and no apparent conflict between 
them ; the fact that there is this difference and apparent con- 
flict constitutes the most serious problem of life. This prac- 
tical problem needs to be solved in the same way as the 
theoretical problems I was speaking of just now; not by 
accepting one of the extremes as all-sufficient and denying 
the other, but by finding a middle way which includes the 
truth and justice of both. And as I have said, this practical 
problem seems to become much more intelligible when we 
understand it as arising out of a conflict, or a partial and 
limited conflict, between different forms of the supreme good 
or supreme Ideal of life, and not between the interests of 
different classes of men. In other words, what we have to 
seek is a common good. Whatever be the different ways in 
which men may seek their own good or the good of others — 
whatever divergence and difference there may seem to be be- 
tween these two — we have to take our stand upon this, that 
no man can find the highest good for himself unless he so 
lives as to help others to find that same good. This seems 
the primary condition of realizing the end and aim of life, 
and this is the practical meaning of the unity of Society. 

We must therefore regard it as a serious exaggeration to 
say with Comte that the individual is an abstraction and that 
he is made what he is by Society. We have seen how each 
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man is carried beyond himself and can only live a human life 
when in relation to others like himself; but this relation does 
not make him, — the individual is not manufactured by Society. 
If we are to say that a man is made what he is by his sur- 
roundings, we must extend his " surroundings" so as to in- 
clude the whole universe of reality, — all time and all existence ; 
and this is a purely metaphysical question. If by " surround- 
ings" we meant the solidarity and continuity of Society, then 
it is no more true to say that a life is made by its surround- 
ings than to say that thought is made by language. As Green 
has well said, " social life is to personality what language is to 
thought." Thought is more than language, it has deeper roots 
in consciousness ; yet language as the expression of thought 
has a controlling influence upon it. It seems to me that many 
social reformers show a tendency to exaggerate greatly the 
influence which social surroundings have upon the individual 
lives of men ; and hence they exaggerate the influence which 
social reform will have in moulding those lives. Hence, again, 
they are mislead into speaking as if we could manufacture 
better men by simply changing the outward order of Society. 

We must remember, too, that the doctrine of social unity 
on which we have been dwelling does not afford positive 
guidance for social action in the future. It only implies that 
isolation of any kind is impossible, that men (to be men) must 
exist in relation to one another, that their relations must take 
definite forms and not be a chaos; it does not show how these 
relations ought to be organized in the details of real social 
life. The two practical tendencies in this matter may be dis- 
tinguished as individualism and institutionalism (if I may coin 
a word). The individualism that I here refer to never dreams 
of denying the necessity of a social organization. It takes as 
its ideal the completest development of individual lives. In- 
stitutionalism * takes as its ideal the completest development 
of state machinery, and (in general terms) of what are called 
"social institutions." 

II. I spoke just now of Comte's view of the limited nature 

* " Socialism" seems to me to be a thoroughly question-begging term. 
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of reason; limited — in the sphere of conduct — to finding 
means to satisfy feelings. He limits it correspondingly in 
the sphere of theoretical knowledge. Scientific knowledge 
deals only with certain relations among " phenomena," — that 
is, among the particular facts which our senses seem to give 
us, and the relations are limited to those of coexistence and 
succession, resemblance and difference. These are the only 
principles of connection among " phenomena" in the Positivist 
world; and the ideal of scientific knowledge is to codify these 
relations as systematically as possible. The famous " law of 
the three stages" declares that this is the final goal of knowl- 
edge from the historical as well as from the theoretical point 
of view. Comte thinks he can trace a historical passage from 
the theological to the metaphysical ways of explaining the 
world, and from the metaphysical to the " positive." To deal 
with the Positivist contention from the theoretical point of 
view would require some detailed investigations into the Criti- 
cal Theory of Knowledge ; but even from the historical point 
of view it is contradicted by the facts. 

All experience shows that ideas are like seeds, — they must 
either die and vanish or go on to grow ; they cannot abide 
unchanged. If they seem to survive unchanged, — in the form 
of religious or political creeds or of " established" scientific 
theories, — it is only their verbal expression that is fixed ; and 
if the ideas are really fruitful, if they are capable through 
criticism of giving birth to new ideas, then they inevitably 
tend to break up their fixed expression and demand its re- 
statement. The crystallized, clear-cut expression must be 
inadequate to the thought. And the thought itself may be 
inadequate to the reality which it endeavors to express or 
represent. For although thought is a real function or activity 
of the human mind, with a structure and laws of its own, yet 
it may be very imperfectly aware of its own nature and aims ; 
and, again, the whole mind is not merely a thinking activity, 
but is more ; and these other functions of our nature may, 
and often do, grow and develop more fully than the thinking 
function, so that the latter fails to comprehend them, and the 
intellectual expression which it gives to them may be thor- 
VoL. VIII.— No. I 6 
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oughly inadequate. We may say that this is the case with 
every religious movement of the deeper and more vital sort, 
particularly in its earlier stages. On the other hand, the 
intellectual functions may be in advance of the other sides of 
the man's nature ; and the result of this will depend entirely 
on the extent to which the intellect is aware of its own prin- 
ciples and ideals. If it takes a superficial, inadequate view of 
these — as Positivism does — it will engage in mere destructive 
criticism, which finally it will endeavor to direct upon itself, 
ending in Scepticism. The more we think about it the more 
clearly we see that the whole development of thought is quite 
adverse to anything as purely static as is the Positivist ideal 
of knowledge. 

When speaking of the " middle way," we saw that in the 
intellectual world, as in the physical, the main condition of 
progress seems to be criticism, competition, and conflict ; in 
the realm of thought we see unmistakably a "struggle for 
existence" and " survival of the fittest." It is because human 
thinkers defend different and conflicting beliefs and theories 
— ^because here one thing is upheld, there the opposite — that 
the attainment of truth is possible ; for this alone suggests 
the need for general principles of criticism. It counts for 
nothing that this or that individual man — or the leading 
thinkers of this or that particular age — give up the effort and 
despair of real knowledge ; the human race does not give it 
up, but attacks its problems with renewed energy again and 
ever again, with undying, irresistible confidence in its power 
of reaching real knowledge at last. And reaching real knowl- 
edge means being able to think consistently about the world 
and make it intelligible and rational. I say " make it rational," 
for science is not limited to understanding things by way of 
dissection or post-mortem examination of what is given to it. 
One whole side of its work is, indeed, of this kind; thus 
physical science would explain what we call a rose by reducing 
it to an enormously complex group of conditions which 
in the last resort consist simply of modes of mation. In this 
process, what we know as the rose has disappeared ; we have 
only the mechanical conditions of its appearance. But even 
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in this process we see how untrue it is to say that science 
consists simply in finding the laws of coexistence and succes- 
sion among what the Positivist calls "phenomena." One 
might almost say that science begins by destroying the so- 
called phenomenon, and going on to deal with something else 
instead of it. The phenomenon is precisely what physical 
science does not explain and cannot explain, for it leaves out 
of account the thinking mind which experiences the phenom- 
enon. But science is not limited to this purely analytical or 
dissecting disposition. Human intelligence — this is the bur- 
den of Kant's and Hegel's doctrine of knowledge — brings with 
it principles by which it explains the world, and without which 
there could be no explanation.* Perhaps the deepest of these 
principles is the systematic unity of the world, — ie., the idea 
that we only understand a thing by seeing the ways in which 
it is connected with and depends upon other things. In brief, 
the clue which Kant has placed in our hands leads to a point 
of view from which the Positivist limitations of scientific 
knowledge are seen to be essentially irrational. 

Again, what is the "metaphysics" or philosophy upon 
which Comte pours such contempt ? He understands it to 
mean an attempt to explain things by abstract ideas, which 
are treated as if they were verily existing causes producing 
the things. Yet the best result of this despised "meta- 
physics," in modern times, has been to destroy forever the 
possibility of that mistake by explaining the origin of it in a 
way in which Positivism never can. But I pass this by, in 
order to explain what philosophy practically is. We have 
been speaking of the incessant conflict of current modes of 
thought, — scientific, sociological, political, ethical, religious. 
It is this conflict that makes the thoughtful part of the com- 
munity feel the need of a philosophy of life ; it is far from 
being always an intellectual luxury — so to speak — even for 
the individual. But while it may sometimes be this for him, 
the conflict of which I have spoken makes it an absolute 



* Tyndall's " Essay on the Use of the Imagination in Science" seems to 
involve a recognition of this. 
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necessity for the race. Philosophy has been defined as the 
unification of knowledge ; and this means that it is an attempt 
to find reliable principles by which to criticise the conflicting 
modes of thought that form so large a part of our intellectual 
and social environment, — ^to criticise them by bringing to 
light the truth that is in them. If truth is always and every- 
where a matter of degree, — if no error, which has any meaning 
at all, can be wholly false, and no finite truth can be quite 
true, — then the problem of philosophical criticism will be to 
disengage the truth contained or implied in those discordant 
modes of thought. Philosophical criticism is therefore de- 
structive only of erroneous or inadequate forms ; it is funda- 
mentally constructive, inasmuch as its aim is to let the truth 
which sought to express itself in those forms have fuller 
and less restricted expression. Hence philosophy does not 
consist of a group of theories to be set beside those already 
current in science and common life, and to be made a source 
of mere destructive criticism directed upon the latter from 
without ; whatever " new" truth philosophy may bring to 
light is shown to be implied or involved in the thought and 
knowledge upon which we act every day. In Professor 
Sidgwick's words, the "premises" of philosophy consist of 
" the different aggregates of what is taken to be knowledge 
(or reasoned and systematic thought, so far as this is a wider 
term than knowledge) in the thoughtful part of the commu- 
nity to which the philosophizing individual belongs." 

It is curious that neither evolutionists nor associationists 
have endeavored to " explain" how it is that iravre? S.vep<oTtoi too 
eldivM Spiyovrac tpuau, how it is that inevitably, " by nature," 
all men endeavor to understand and comprehend things for 
the sake of understanding them. Positivism itself does homage 
to this tendency, and practically acknowledges its ideal as 
supreme ; and the problem, what is its significance ? Whence 
comes it ? presses for solution. Underlaying it is the native 
conviction that the activity of our nature which manifests itself 
in the attainment and realization of truth is one form of the 
highest good for man ; and this, so far as it goes, is in essential 
harmony with the religious view of man's hfe and destiny. 
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For I will venture to affirm that all the best religious thinking 
of modern times has this in common, — to regard God as re- 
vealed through or manifested in the human race: either in the 
whole history and achievements and ideals of humanity, or in 
one man, one personal life, which is pictorially or symbolically 
taken as the type of humanity at its best, as embodying the 
human Ideal. Comte's deification of humanity is a partial 
recognition of this great truth, that God is revealed through 
man. Revealed through man ; for we do not say with Comte, 
that God is only a name for the highest achievements of our 
race in the past and our loftiest idea of its possibilities in the 
future; we use the word God to represent the deepest of 
realities, the abiding foundation of all existence, which reveals 
itself in the inspiring power of our highest rational ideals. 
The best deeds of the human race are only broken lights of a 
divine reality ; but, though broken, they are lights, — ^lights pro- 
ceeding from one great light.* 

The root of the errors in Comte's system of Positivism lies 
in his wrong view of reason, — the nature and laws of intelli- 
gence. It is this which makes him say that the bond between 
man and man is only one of feeling ; this which makes him 
say that nature is only an orderly succession of " phenomena;" 
this which makes him separate nature from man and treat it 
as a foreign power. 

Let me, in conclusion, introduce a question which brings to 
a point the various criticisms already expressed. Religious 
thought, as we have seen, emphasizes the greatness of the 
race to which we belong ; the greatness of what it has already 
accomplished, and the far more exceeding and eternal great- 
ness of its possibilities and its destiny — compared with which 
even its present state is one of insignificance and unworthi- 
ness. How can this be reconciled with the discoveries of 
modern science as to the extent of the physical universe, and 
the utterly insignificant place held in it by the world on which 
we live ? We must answer, that the enormous distances be- 

* Christianity, as it seems to me, involves this principle more positively and 
definitely than other religions, and therefore has the power, above all others, of 
becoming a great world-movement. 
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tween the different worlds do not prove that human spirits on 
this world are insignificant ; they prove the opposite. For, as 
I have expressed it elsewhere, " which is greater — the im- 
mensity of the universe as a bare, dead fact, or the mind of 
man who has succeeded in grasping and understanding that 
immensity? Thevastness that is supposed to be so terrible is 
a vastness that the mind of man in a sense has made for itself; 
it is man who has found his way to a real knowledge of it, 
against every deceptive appearance of his senses. His senses 
showed him the universe as a spangled dome of blue crystal, 
covering a small tract of sea and land; by the work of his own 
reason he has succeeded in grasping the truth." The Hebrew 
psalmist said, " The heavens declare the glory of God ;" Comte 
denied it and said, they declare the glory of Newton and 
Kepler ; and surely so they do. But the two sayings do not 
contradict one another ; that which declares the glory of man 
thereby declares the glory of God. 

S. H. Mellone. 
Edinburgh. 

THE HISTORY AND SPIRIT OF CHINESE 
ETHICS. 

I. 

The only ethical system that has any practical importance 
in China is Confucianism. For twenty-five centuries it has 
been the life and spirit of the dragon kingdom ; while Tauism, 
a contemporary system, though it has given rise to much in- 
teresting literature, has not exerted any noticeable influence 
upon the Chinese race. This is because Confucianism is a 
practical system of morals and readily appeals to the mind of 
the common people ; while Tauism is exceedingly speculative 
and beyond the grasp of the popular understanding. The 
former is still the religion of China and is a living force for 
moral guidance, while the latter is a mere philosophy and 
literature. In attempting to show, therefore, the spirit of 
Chinese Ethics, I shall leave Tauism out of consideration, and 
confine myself to the quintessence of Confucianism during 



